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A Legacy of Generosity in Nature Protection 


hy Don McLean 

Generosity is the hallmark of the 
members of the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club. In the last forty years we have 
collected and donated over $450,000 
towards our goals of preserving, 
protecting and enhancing the natural 
environment. 

Vice-President Glenn Barrett and 
Treasurer Betty Blashill recently compiled 
a list of Club donations (including 
acquisition of our own nature sanctuaries). 
It documents a remarkable record of 
volunteers making a real difference with 
their dollars, especially in the preservation 
of natural areas. 

The list begins in 1961 when the 
Club spent $4,500 acquiring Spook)' 
Hollow sanctuary, only three years after 
first establishing a “Wildlife Sanctuaiy 
Trust Fund”. Wood Duck issues from 
that period reflect a growing concern 
about the rapidly disappearing natural 
areas and the slim possibilities that 
governments at any level would spend 
money on preser^'ing them. Club President 
Robert Elstone called on members to 
take matters into their own hands, noting 
that everything from art galleries to golf 
clubs to sanatoriums were owned by 


volunteer organizations, and that even 
gun clubs were property owners. 

With the purchase of Spooky Hollow, 
the HNC became the first private 
organization in Ontario history to acquire 
a nature sanctuary. Others like the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists and the 
Nature Conser\'ancy of Canada have 
followed in our footsteps, sometimes with 
the direct financial assistance of the HNC. 
We acquired our second sanctuary (Short 
Hills) in 1967 and have subsequently 
purchased additions to both, altogether 
spending a little over $75,000. 

In the same period, the HNC has 
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provided over $200,000 to other 
organizations to help them acquire and 
protect significant natural areas. These 
groups have included the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority, the Long Point 
Region Conservation Authority, the Halton 
Region Conservation Authority, the Bruce 
Trail Association, the Nature Conser¬ 
vancy of Canada, the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists and the World Wild¬ 
life Fund. 

Monies have also been provided to 
our sister organizations such as the Norfolk 
Field Naturalists Club and the Niagara 
Falls Nature Club. In many cases. Club 
donations resulted in the release of 
matching funds from government funding 
agencies which means the total value of 
land purchases assisted by the Club has 
far exceeded the amount actually provided 
by Club members. 

Alongside these allocations for land 
purchase, the Club has raised and donated 
nearly $170,000 for a wide variety of 
projects. Project Paradise - the 
restoration of Cootes Paradise and 
Grindstone Creek- has received $32,300 
and another $21,496 was provided for a 
wildlife viewing station in the northeast 
comer of Hamilton Harbour where other 
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HNC monies helped establish three 
wildlife islands. 

A substantial part of these monies 
were raised in the Nature Walkatlion for 
the Environment which generated slightly 
over $150,000 in the five years it was 
operated by the HNC. and accounts for 
about one-third of the monies disbursed 
by the Club since 1961. 

Nearly $57,000 ofWalkatlion monies 
was disbursed to dozens of community 
organizations who partnered with us in 
the Walkathon and who used the fiinds 
for a wide varieN of environmental 
projects in the Hamilton area (including 
some land acquisition). 

The remaining $94,000 ofWalkathon 
monies went to major projects, including 
$27,500 provided to the Bruce Trail 
Association for land purchase which we 
have included in the $200.(X)0 figure above. 
Other major projects were the Dundas 
Vallet' Rail Trail ($ 14,3 24) and the Natural 
Areas Inventory ($ 14.181). 


The Club also provided $3657 to the 



RBG in the mid- i 980s for the development 
of the George W. North Memorial 
Wildlife Garden, and donated $5837 in 
the late 1980s to the Taquanyah Bald 
Eagle hacking and release program. 


by Lois Evans 

It is lime for interested junior and 
student Club members to submit their 
lists of bird species seen in 1999 in 
competition for the Ross Thompson 
Troph}-. The cnteria remain as in previous 
years: (1) All birds must have been seen 
w ithin the 1999 calendar year, (2) All 
birds must have been seen in Ontario 
south of North Bay, (3) The obsen'er 
must not have reached his/her eighteenth 
birtliday in 1999; (4) The list of birds seen 
MUST include the date and location of 
the first sighting of each species; (5) The 


by Mike Street 

Anyone interested in the Hamilton 
Peregrine Falcons should mark April 17 
on their calendar. On that evening 
naturalist and biologist Brian Ratcliff will 
be the guest speaker at tlie regular 
meeting of the Bird Stud)- Group. Brian is 
known to many members of the HNC 
from his w'ork at the Owi Rehabilitation 
and Research Foundation in Vineland 
and as an active member of the Niagara 
Peninsula Hawkwatch. 

Brian, w'ho now' lives in Thunder 
Bay, is the Coordinator of Project 
Peregrine for the Thunder Bay Field 
Naturalists. The club started hacking 
Peregrine Falcons locally in 1989, and 
over the next seven years a total of 87 
young birds w'ere released. 


Of course, other monies w'ere spent 
directly on Club projects such as the on¬ 
going Falconw'atch program. These 
expenditures are not included in the 
$450,000 figure. ^ 


observer's name, address, phone number 
and date of birth must be included; (6) 
The lists will not be returned so obsen'ers 
should ensure that they have a duplicate 
set of records; (7) The trophy may not be 
w'on more than twice by the same 
obser\'er, (8) Submissions are to be given 
or sent to the Bird Study Group, c/o Lois 
Evans, 54 Rothsay Avenue, Hamilton, 
Ontario L8M 3G1 by March 31,2000. 

The submissions will be vetted by a 
member of the Bird Study Group and the 
troph)’ will be aw'arded at the April general 
meeting. P 


There are now 12-15 Peregrine active 
in the Thunder Bay region. On this basis 
alone the hacking program has been 
judged a real success, but there is more. 
In 1996 Project Peregrine w'as started to 
monitor the activities of the birds in the 
wild. Since then 90 chicks have been 
banded at the nest! Brian will tell us about 
these birds - most of them living on cliffs 
along the shore of Lake Superior - and 
his adventures keeping track of them. 
The talk will be accompanied by Brian’s 
excellent slides. 

The Bird Study Group meets at the 
Canada Centre For Inland Waters on the 
Burlington side of the ship canal, beside 
the Skyway. The building is on a regular 
HSR bus route. Meetings start at 7:30 
pm, and visitors are always welcome. ^ 


Trophy for Young Birdwatchers 


Peregrines on Lake Superior 
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Some Muscle Behind Our Sanctuary Maintenance Work 


\^!unieer Corner 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Warren Beacham has been an active 
member of the Dundas Consei^'er Society 
since its inception. He grew up in Dundas, 
and after a brief sojourn in the Mississauga 
and Toronto areas, he returned to live in 
the Valley Town. In 1991 he read an 
article written by Colin MacDonald about 
the need to act locally, encouraging 
interested people to come out to the first 
meeting of the Dundas Chapter of the 
Conserver Society. Warren attended 
that meeting, and has served as the 
organization’s Treasurer almost ever 
since. 

Over the years, Warren has been 
involved in fundraising, clean-ups and tree 
planting projects to raise public awareness. 
In the early 1990s he spent several years 
on the Pleasant View Subcommittee of 
the Dundas Chapter, a campaign which 
eventually led to the successful 
preservation of the rural character of the 
last large undeveloped area in Dundas. 

Warren spent three years as the 
Dundas Chapter representative to the 
Conserver Society Board of Directors, 
and has taken on the role of Vice-Chair 
for the past two years. He is also the 
Conserver Society’s representative on 
the ad-hoc group honouring the memory 
of Colin MacDonald. 

' ‘Warren is a good friend and ahard 
worker. When he’s needed, he’s always 
there”, says Peter Hutton, Chair of the 
Conserver Society of Hamilton and 
District. “He has responsibilities with 
many other volunteer groups, such as the 
Civil War Reenactment Society, but 
nonetheless he’s always willing to help.” 

Fellow Dundas Conseiv^er and HNC 


This month we feature another 
Club member who makes an invaluable 
contribution to the HNC. Tlrose of 
you who have myriad other 
commitments will be interested to learn 
that though our feature volunteer 
devotes much of his time to other 
volunteer activities, he nonetheless 
plays a crucial role within the HNC. 
We hope that you too will find a 
volunteer role that fits both your 
stj-engths and your schedule. Enjoy 
yourself as you help ensure that our 
Club remains one of Canada’s most 
active and respected! 

member Brian McHattie was recruiting 
volunteers for the Nature Walk-a-thon 
for the Environment in 1992. Warren 
participated in the walk that year, and 
joined the volunteer committee the 
following year, where he met Don 
McLean and Betty Blashill. They spoke 
about the HNC and its activities, which 
prompted Warren to join the Club. 

In 1995, Ian Reid mentioned to 
Warren that a work party would be travel¬ 
ling to Spooky Hollow to cany out 
Sanctuary maintenance. 

Warren told John Fischer that he 
would help out, and he’s been sun'^ong, 
clearing debris, trimming trees and building 
boardwalks ever since. He has also 
assisted John with new trail work, and 
clearing some former pine plantation areas 
to restore prairie remnants at Spooky 
Hollow. 

Says former Sanctuary Director 
JohnFischer, “Wairenhas areal interest 


in the Sanctu.aiy properties. He’s veiy' 
reliable and you can always count on him 
to come out with the work parties, 
regardless of the weather. ’ ’ 

Warren enjoys being a “worker ant’' 
for the day, getting away from computers 
and meetings and getting his hands dirt}' 
instead. He loves trees and likes to get 
out and work in the natural environment. 

‘ ‘ I was disillusioned by the corporate 
attitude and looking for something 
meaningful’ says Warren. “I wanted to 
get involved in the community”. 

And he echoes the sentiments we’ve 
heard in this column in the past with his 
recommendation to fellow HNC 
members. “We have two veiy beautiful 
little ecosystems. Go and visit these little 
pieces of paradise, see what’s there, you 
don’t have to do anything, just go. ” ^ 

SUV Ban? 

Over 160 environmental groups 
in the United States are urging the 
National Paik Service to ban sport 
utility vehicles, snowmobiles and 
personal watercraft from national 
parks. The Winnipeg Free Press 
reports the groups want to stop hot- 
dogging off-roaders from destroying 
dunes, polluting the air, disturbing 
natural habitats and killing wildlife. 

“Public lands have become 
sacrifice zones for motorized cowboys 
to get their kicks,' ’ said Russell Long, 
executive director of the Bluewater 
Network, a San Francisco-based 
group. “Our national parks were 
never intended to be amusement parks 
for motorized vehicles. ’ ’ 
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HNC Members Get to Canoe the Hood River 


by.Jim and.Jecm StoUcwd 

At the membership meeting last 
month we were treated to a film made by 
Club member George Drought on 
canoeing the Hood River. 

George is a commercial and 
catalogue photographer and the author of 
several books about canoeing Canada's 
\vildemess rivers. Along with Iris partner 
Barbara Burton, he owns and operates 
Wilderness Bound, teaching paddliirg skills 
and leading wilderness canoeing trips. 
This film is a record of one such trip 
taken ri\'o years ago down the Hood 
River. The trip started 40 km north of the 
Arctic circle in Nunar'ut and continued 
south for 300 km to Bathurst Inlet. 

The area was visited b\ Sir John 
Franklin's expedition of 1819 -22. Franklin 
was mapping the coastline but ran into 
problems with early ice and mouldy 
pemmican, and was forced to abandon 
his mission. He headed south along w'hat 
w'as to become known as the Hood River. 
When the river turned w'est, they left it 
behind and continued south. The>' were 
soon out of food and reduced to eating 
lichen. Midshipman Hood (for whom the 
river w'as named) w'as ill and extremel)' 
w'eak and on Sunday October 21, 1821. 
he died from a bullet to the head. The 
Indian guide w'as accused of his murder 
and executed by Franklin. 

It is interesting to note that none of 
the others died, although conditions w'ere 
harsh and they had nothing to eat. Tliough 
never proved, speculation is that 
cannibalism w'as practiced by the 
sunivors. Franklin w'ent on to make tA\ o 
more trips to this area He did not sun ive 
the last one, dying in 1827 w'hile searching 


for the Northw est Passage. 

Tlie Hood River is a pristine and 
isolated nver, beautiful and nigged, with 
long rapids, man\- of w'hich demand 
poilages. The land at first appears barren 
and desolate but on closer inspection 
pror es to be filled with life and a particular 
beauty Tliere is something for eveiy' 
interest For birders it is an opportunity to 
see our migrants such as Harris's 
Sparrow: White Crowned Sparrow, 
Lapland Longspun Least Sandpiper, 
Gerfalcon and Peregrine Falcon on their 
home territory. For botanists wildflowers 
abound - Avens, Heather. Arnica, 
Horsetails, Labrador Tea, Milk "Vetch, 
Low Willow and numerous lichens cover 


The cnteria for reporting totals are: 1. 
They must include live bird species 
positively identified by you. b>' sight or 
sound. (Since your list will not be checked, 
we rely on your honesty). 2. Thet' must 
include birds encountered in tire Hamilton 
Study Area (within a circle w ith a radius 
of 25 miles [40.2 km] centred at Dundum 
Castle. Hamilton.) 3. The) must be 
species included on the official Hamilton 
Area Bird Checklist (1999 reA ision to be 
published soon - see next issue of the 


the low hills. Those interested in mammals 
will see Musk Ox, Caribou, ground 
squirrels and perhaps, the rare sight of 
the sh)' Wolverine. 

The participants on this trip ranged in 
age from their mid-twenties to seventy’ 
and all exhibited an amazing sense of 
humour in the face of hordes of 
mosquitoes, so thick that the)' looked like 
snow' flying in front of the camera. As 
Barbara explained, dealing w'ith bugs is 
all in the mind. If they don’t drive you 
craz)' first, it is possible, necessaiy' in 
fact, to learn to ignore them. Once this 
mental discipline is achieved, the trip dow'n 
the Hood River is filled with excitement 
and a rare beauty'. ^ 


Please note that adherence to these 
criteria is important in order for reported 
totals to be comparable, and is not intended 
to imply that you did not see a particular 
bird if it is not on the official checklist. 

Send your Hamilton list totals, along 
with your name and address, by March 
31 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. 
W., R.R.#2, Waterdow'n, Ont. L0R2H2; 
phone (905) 659-7732, or e-mail: 
rob.dobos(@ec.gc.ca^ 


Update of Birders’ 

It has been a few years since w'e 
have printed a summar)' of local birders' 
bird species life list totals for the Hamilton 
Study Area (HSA). To mark the end of 
the millennium, w'e would like to update 
this summaiy for the May issue of the 
Wood Duck, to include an)' additions to 
the end of 1999. We encourage all long 
time birders, as w'ell as newer ones that 
have made the threshold (see below), to 
send in their totals. 


HSA Bird Life Lists 

Wood Duck for details). No exotic 
escapees (e.g. Whooper Swan, Northern 
Shelduck, Ringed Turtle-Dove, etc.) or 
obviously introduced birds which are not 
locaJl)' established (e.g. Trumpeter Swans 
are not yet considered as established and 
are not on the HSA checklist). 4. Include 
your totals up to December 31, 1999 
only. 5. The threshold for reporting w'ill 
be 225 species (or roughly 60 % of the 
checklist total). 
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Biodiversity Conservation: Going Back to Traditional Farming 


by Briai i McHattic 

Recently, I had the good fortune to 
meet Vanaja Ramprasand, an amazing 
woman who runs the Green Foundation, 
a small non-governmental organization 
based in Bangalore, Karnataka, India. 
The objective ofher work is to strengthen 
community rights over seeds and 
community seed supply in the villages of 
the serru-arid, medium rainfall areas in 
the southern Indian states of Karnataka 
and Tamil Nadu. 

As naturalists, we are very familiar 
with the concept of biodiversity and the 
need to protect the wide diversity of 
plants and animals around Hamilton and 
throughout the world. 

If you’re like me, the concept of 
diversity witiiin agriculture did not come 
immediately to mind. Just like the 
thousands of species of plants found in 
the rich tropical rainforest, India’s tropical 
climate has given rise to thousands of 
species of wild and agro-plants. 

Over hundreds of years, Indian 
farmers have developed a rich diversity 
of seeds that are adapted to the needs 
and conditions of the area in which they 
grow. Also known as landraces, these 
seeds are developed for multiple uses 
such as food, medicine, luel, fibre, fertilizer, 
craft materials, feed for animals, and 
religious symbols. 

For the past five months I ha\'e been 
studying the Karnataka State Farmers’ 
Association and their work to protect 
farmers through a number of strategies, 
including opposing both the introduction 
of genetically-modified seeds by 
Monsanto, and the patenting of farmer- 
produced seeds by private companies 



made possible under the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) treaty. 


I have spoken to over a hundred 
Karnataka farmers and have learned 
firsthand that they used to collect and 
trade their own locally developed varieties 
of seed, but are now using only one or 
two types of modem hybrid seeds that 
they have to purchase from private 
companies or government every 1-2 
years. How did this happen? 

Hybrid seeds were introduced as 
part of tile Green Revolution (in the sixties 
and seventies) that embraced a strategy 
to grow more food by using a small 
number ofhi^ yielding varieties ofhybrid 
seeds (Vanaja calls them high response 
varieties) requiring large quantities of 
water, and chemical fertilizers and 
pesticides in order to work. 

At this time, vast reservoirs were 
built and India’s rivers were turned into 
irrigation canals, many of which are now 
in disrepair. Surrounding lands are 
unusable due to high salinity and water¬ 
logging problems related to poor drainage 
(not to mention the loss of natural valley 
and stream ecosystems). 

Modem farming is also defined by 
monocropping. Around Hamilton, we see 
acre upon acre of com, sorgum or 
soyabeans. In Karnataka, 1 observed 
thousands of acres of paddy (rice), cotton, 
or chilli. 

Traditional mixed cropping, either 
v\ath varieties of the same crop or with 
different crops, ensured security in case 
of monsoon failure or other stresses. 


Output increased because the late varieties 
could spread out after the early ones 
were harvested. Inter crops also acted as 
live mulches and increased the biomass 
produced on the field. 

This approach has proved to be 
inherently sustainable over the centuries 
and rates high in all aspects of total 
productivity, self reliance, diversity and 
the depth of its indigenous knowledge. 

To practice mixed cropping, farmers 
were using hundreds of self-collected 
varieties of different crops such as padd}', 
jowai' (sorghum), and ragi (a food grain 
crop), grown with the use of farmyard 
manure and other organic fertilizers and 
pesticides available on-farm. 

The Green Revolution focused on 
market-style farming and was ushered in 
by the chemical and big seed companies 
with the assistance of the government’s 
agricultural extension department to 
produce more using “scientific 
agriculture”. 

While yields of specific crops did 
rise, so did air, water and land pollution, 
health problems, and a great loss in local 
seed biodiversity. Now farmers are 
dependent on private companies for their 
inputs and must take out sizeable loans 
each year to purchase these inputs. 

Lately, yields have been dropping 
dramatically as the soil has lost its 
necessary nutrients and microorganisms, 
and pests are now largely resistant to 
chemical pesticides. 

At one point, attempts to save plant 
genetic resources through ex-situ gene 
banks run by government were thought 
to be the way to preserve India’s seed 
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biodiversity. It has now been realized that 
for a truly successful conservation 
programme, on-farm conservation 
controlled by farmers is of primary- 
imp ortance. 

A particularly important aspect of 
on-farm conser\’ation is the co-evolution 
of crops and tlreir pests. In contrast, 
modem h>’brid seeds are few in niunber. 
and designed for exploitation for higher 
yields in the context of producing for the 
market. They provide no room for co¬ 
evolution as the seed is designed to be 
infertile and is therefore fixed in time 

Any changes to the modem seed are 
made by breeders in private companies 
or government institutions in a capital 
intensive, centralised system largely 
inaccessible to the farmer. In contrast, 
the traditional system of seed development 
w'as need-based, decentralized, low cost 
and controlled by the farmer. 

In my work I had the good fortune to 
attend the Green Foundation's Seed Mela 
(fair). Seed fairs with farmers are a means 
of collecting and consendng biodiversity. 
Hundreds of women and men farmers 
bring seeds grown for several generations 
in their fields and exchange knowledge 
and seeds, and to spread di^'ersity'. 

I had an opportunity to meet an organic 
and natural farmer w'ho uses no inputs 
whatsoever on his 7 acre farm. It w'as 
tremendously inspiring to see farmers 
taking their destiny into their owti hands 
while restoring and protecting indigenous 
agricultural knowledge and practices. 
These seed fairs become a statement of 
the independence of farmers from 
corporate/govemment control. 

I also purchased Vanaja's interactive 
CD-ROM on biodiversity and its 


consen ation, entitled Cultivating Seed 
Links (we'11 try and set it up on the 
Conseix ation Table at the May meeting). 

Of course, there is an analogy- here 
to sav ing and trading dilFerent \’arieties of 
or own wild plant biodi^•ersit^ which is 
promoted by the Society for Ecological 
Restoration and other groups in Ontario. 

In the words ofVanaja Ramprasand, 
of the Green Foundation;“What is 
important to remember is that the 
problems of agriculture and existence 

HNC Ranks Third 

Club members raised $5368.80 in 
last \ ear’s Baillie Birdathon. The HNC 
share of tliese proceeds is $ 1684.40. The 
remainder will be used by Bird Studies 
Canada to fund a w ide range of bird 
monitoring programs including Project 
FeederWatch. the Canadian Lakes Loon 
Sun'ey, the Marsh Monitoring Program 
and analysis of information collected by- 
bird obser\ atories. A portion also goes 
tow'ard training of Latin Americans to 
undertake monitoring in their own 
countnes. 

In 1999, twenty six projects across 
Canada received a total of $27,400 from 
the James L. Baillie Memorial Fund 
administered by Bird Studies Canada. 
Banding stations at Selkirk Provincial Park 
and Ruthven Park w'ere among the 
recipients. 

The Club members w'ho participated 
in the 1999 Birdathon on behalf of the 
HNC were Glenn Barrett, Barb Charlton, 
Tom Crooks. David Don, Lois Evans, 
Dean Gugler. Lynne Keegan, Shirley 
Klement. Ivais Kops, Frank and Helen 
Morley', Jason Pizzey'. Michael Rowlands, 
Mike Street. Bill and Fran Tindale, 


can never be solved with the same state 
of consciousness that created the 
problem”. 

With these guiding w’ords, farmers 
are giving up the chemical/hy'brid habit 
and going back to their roots of organic, 
self-controlled agriculture. By breaking 
the bonds of dependency that have 
developed o\’er the past 40 years of the 
ill-planned Green Revolution - the future, 
based on the past, is now looking brighter 
for south Indian farmers. ^ 


in Baillie Birdathon 

Margaret Walton, Bob Westmore and 
David and Eleanor Wood. 

The amount raised by these members 
represented the third highest organizational 
total in 1999, after the Norfolk Field 
Naturalists and the Ontario Field 
Ornithologists. The Norfolk effort w'as 
particularly bolstered by the $6488 raised 
by George Pond. Mike Street was the 
leading HNC fundraiser at $2065, one of 
twelve birders who collected more than 
$ 2000 . 

Altogether, 412 birders participated 
in the 1999 Birdathon and raised more 
than $147,000. They collected individual 
donations from 6100 friends and 
colleagues. The guest birder for Birdathon 
2000 will be Bob McDonald of CBC’s 
Quirks and Quarks. ^ 


Tax Receipts 

Tax receipts for donations to the 
Club in 1999 have just been mailed 
out. You should have received them 
by the time you get this Wood Duck. 
If not, please call the HNC Treasurer 
at 664-8796. 
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Woodpeckers a Keystone Species in Forest Ecosystem 


The lion may be king of the jungle, 
but in the mature mixed forests of British 
Columbia’s interior, woodpeckers rule the 
roost. A recent study by Environment 
Canada biologists shows that half the 
forest fauna in the region nest in tree 
holes, most of which have been excavated 
by these primary caviW nesters. 

The study shows that two species of 
woodpecker and one species of tree are 
the main threads in a complex “nest 
web” that connects the diverse members 
of the cavity-nesting community. Of the 
eight woodpecker species found in the 
region, the Northern Flicker and the Red- 
naped Sapsucker excavate 75 per cent 
of all cavities used by all species, and 90 
per cent of those used by secondary 
cavity-nesting birds, which cannot create 
their own. Ninety-five per cent of the 
cavity nests found over the course of the 
study were in trembling aspen, a broad- 
leafed deciduous tree. 

These findings confirm woodpeckers 
as critical to the composition and fimction 
of the entire forest ecosystem. Their 
nesting holes not only support 19 species 
of secondary cavity nesters - including 
ducks, songbirds and owls - but are also 
sometimes used by weak primary cavity 
nesters such as chickadees and nut¬ 
hatches, which sometimes create their 
own holes, and by mammals such as bats 
and squirrels., 

Their feeding habits also provide other 
woodland species with access to food 
resources such as sap, beetles, ants and 
grubs. Woodpeckers are also important 
predators of bark beetles and other wood¬ 
boring insects that cause significant tree 
mortality. 


The strong dependency of cavity¬ 
nesting species on woodpeckers makes it 
critical that the kind of habitat required by 
this keystone group be preserved. In 
addition to showing a strong need for 
trembling aspen for nesting, woodpeckers 
also spend 75 per cent of their foraging 
time in conifers. In both cases, they are 
highly dependent on old or dead trees 
with characteristic defects such as a 
brokar top, slou^iing bark, or the presence 
of decay, fungal infection or wood-boring 
insects. 

While such trees are abundant in 
unmanaged mature forests, they are rare 
or absent in managed younger forests, 
where they are often removed as useless 
or dangerous to workers. Planted stands 
are less likely to contain the diversity of 
habitat features required by woodpeckers 
because they are often similar in age, size 
and species composition. 

In northern Europe, large-scale 
declines in woodpecker populations and 
other native wildlife have occurred where 
timber farms have replaced vast areas of 
once-natural boreal forest. Environment 
Canada is involved in several studies in 
the B.C. interior to investigate habitat 
requirements and develop forest 
management guidelines for the 
conservation of these critical habitats. 

Recommendations to forest 
managers include leaving all dead trees 
standing where they pose no hazard to 
people or properly, and retaining a mixture 
of mature healthy, diseased and dead 
deciduous and coniferous trees. The 
Department is also continuing its work in 
the central interior of the province, where 
it is using experimental cut plots, in 


cooperation with forest companies, to 
test how nest-web structure shifts in 
response to different forest-cutting 
regimes. It is hoped that, through these 
tests, selective harvesting methods will 
be developed that will retain the full 
complement of native wildlife and 
ecological functions in B.C.s forest 
ecosystems. 

(Reprinted fi-om Science and the 
Environment Bulletin - January/ 
February 2000) ^ 

Plant Study Group 
Out of Hibernation 

The Plant Study Group begins its 
new season Tuesday, March 21 st with a 
workshop onNature Journals led by Gayle 
Hutchings, Gayle is a Club member who 
is well known for her splendid paintings 
of the natural world. Participation in this 
workshop is limited to 15, so please sign 
up early. Materials will be provided by 
the Plant Study Group. If you wish to 
attend, please call Jean Stollard (905)634- 
3538. 

This year the Plant Study Group will 
meet from March thr ough November to 
take advantage of the summer months 
when our field of interest is at its peak. 
Meetings will beheld at 7:30 p.m. on the 
third Thursday of the month at Scout 
House, 375 James St. South, Hamilton. 

There are two exceptions; the April 
meeting will take place on Thursday, April 
20th and the October meeting will fall on 
the fourth Tuesday in the month. If you 
have any questions or comments, please 
call Jean Stollard (905) 634-3538 or by e- 
mailatiistollard(@idirect.com. ^ 
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Ten Consecutive Quarters of Above Normal Temperatures 


The Autumn 1999 issue of Climate 
Trends and Variations Bulletin for 
Canada (published b}’ Environment 
Canada) reports that 1999 was the third 
warmest year in the last half century' 
(national data is only available since 
1948). Average temperatures were 1.7 
degrees Celsius above normal. This 
compares to 2.0 above normal in 1981 
and 2.5 above normal in 1998. The only 
year in the nineties with below noimal 
temperatures was 1992. 

The regional exceptions to the abo\'e 
normal temperatures were the western 
edge of die Yukon, the west coast of 
B.C., and the east coast of Baffin Island 
and Ellesmere Island wliich were at or 
slightly below normal. Canada has now 
had ten consecutive seasons with aboi e 

Glaciers Melting 

Scientists from the National Water 
Research Institute have recently examined 
the impacts of melting glaciers on the 
eastern slopes of the Rock}' Mountains 
where about 1300 glaciers are located. 
Like those in other parts of the globe, 
these glaciers are melting rapidly, 
apparently as a result of global warming. 
Since 1850, they are estimated to have 
lost 25-75% of their mass. 

The researchers expected to find 
that the melting was increasing flows in 
affected river .basins, but instead found 
the opposite. The loss of glaciers over the 
past 50 years has already resulted in 
lower water flows in the Saskatchewan- 
Nelson River basin. Reduced flows during 
certain times of the year, are hampering 
hydro-electric operations and affecting 
the spawning of an endangered species 
of trout. 


normal temperatures. 

Temperature records for southern 
Canada extend back past 1900. The 
wamrest year of tlie last centur}' for 
southern Canada was 1998. followed by 
1987.andthispastyear 1999. Ihecoolest 


A number of large corporations have 
recently resigned from a lobby group that 
is fighting implementation of the Kyoto 
agieement and other measures to reduce 
global climate change. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
reports that Ford Motor Company and 
Daimler Chiv'sler have joined Ro}’al Dutch 
Shell Group and Dow Chemical in 
abandoning the “Global Climate 
Coalition"’ which has contributed more 
than $60 million to American politicans 
tiying to pre\'ent government action on 
climate change. Ford's chairmaa William 
Clay Ford Jr. stated that his company 
intends “to move fonvard in progressive 


Ontario Climate 

Two climate researchers from 
Environment Canada will address a 
public meeting at McMaster on 
Thursday, Mai ch 16 at 7:30 pm in the 
Ewart Angus Centre of the Hospital, 
room 1A4. Heather Auld and Don 
Macivor will argue that land use and 
the landscape and biodiversity of 
southern Ontario could change 
significantly as a result of only one to 
two degrees of warming. The meeting 
is sponsored by the Western Lake 
Ontario Environmental Coalition. For 
more info call 627-4943. 


years of the centuiy' were 1972, 1917 
and 1907. Consistent wth global warming, 
the warmest decade this centui^' was the 
1990’s, followed by the 1980’s, and the 
1940’s. The coolest decade was the 
1910‘s followed by the 1900’s and the 
1920’s.^ 


and constructive ways to address 
environmental issues’ ’. Recalling his great 
grandfather as “a leader in first industrial 
revolution”, Ford Jr. declared: “I want 
Ford Motor Co. to be a leader in the 
second industrial revolution - the clean 
revolution”. 

In late Januaiy', the Globe and Mail 
reported that Suncor Energy has 
earmarked $100 million for alternative 
energ}' projects such as windmills and 
solar power. However, the Calgary 
company which runs the Sunoco gasoline 
chain is also pouring another $750 million 
into its Alberta oil sands operations where 
it recently completed a $2.2 billion 
expansion. 

Meanwhile, the Calgary Herald 
reported that Syncrude Canada Ltd. had 
record oilsands output in 1999 of 81.4 
million barrels, but noted that energy use 
to produce each barrel fell by 5%. 
Syncrude wants to raise annual production 
to 92 million bands, but has also promised 
to lower greenhouse gas emissions per 
barrel 38% in the 1990-2008 period. 

A Pembina Institute spokesman 
praised the commitment to emission 
reductions, but pointed out that Syncmde’s 
total greenhouse gas volume continues to 
rise because the company is doubling 
production. ^ 


Corporate Climate Also Changing 
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Looking Up in March 


by Marg Walton 

March is the start of the spring hawk 
watch, but if no hawks darken the skies 
during the day, you can always look up at 
night. Astronomy does have some things 
in common with birdwatching. Many 
astronomers keep lists of objects they 
have seen and they even have a day in 
which they tiy' to see as many objects as 
possible. This activity is called a Messier 
Marathon and is done in March, the only 
month when all the Messier objects can 
be seen over a single dusk to dawn period. 

What are the Messier objects? 
Charles Messier was a French 
astronomer/comet hunter in the mid - late 
1700’s. While searching for comets, he 
came across fuzzy, diffuse objects that 
could be mistaken for comets, but 
appeared at fixed locations in the sky. 
He regarded these more as nuisances in 
his hunt, but created a catalog of about 
100 of these objects. These objects are 
now well known to modem astronomers 
to be among the brightest and most striking 
nebulae, star clusters and galaxies. These 
objects are referred to by their Messier 
number and many of these are visible 
with binoculars. 

Jupiter, Saturn and Mars are getting 


lower in the horizon earlier in the evening 
and this is your last chance to see them 
for awhile. At the end of March, all three 
planets will be very close together. Look 
for them lovv in the eastern sky just after 
sunset. 

This is the time of j'ear when it is 
possible to see a phenomenon known as 
the zodiacal light. This is a large, 
pyramidal-shaped glow' visible in the 
western sky. At our latitude, it occurs 
about 1 Vi hours after sunset. It is caused 
by sunlight scattering back to earth from 
microscopic space dust. You need a 
dark sIq' to see this, so get out and away 
from the city lights. 

March’s meeting of the Hamilton 
Amateur Astronomers takes place on 
the 10*, 7:30pm attheHamilton Spectator 
building. Everyone is welcome. 

If you would like the chance to 
observe the night sky through some 
telescopes, come out to the viewing 
sessions at the Binbrook Conservation 
Area. Viewing nights are March 31, 
April 1,7,8. CallMargaretWalton(627- 
7361), Rob Roy (692-3245) or Bret Culver 
(575-9492) before 8pm to confirm 
weather and directions. ^ 



Red Shouldered Hawk 
by Bany Cherriere 


Guide to Important Bird Areas Published 


In late January, the Commission for 
Environmental Cooperation and the 
National Audubon Society released the 
first-ever published guide to Important 
Bird Areas (IB As) in North America. 

North American Important Bird 
Areas: A Directory of 150 Key 
Conservation Sites lists key areas of 
highest conservation priority in Canada, 


the United States, and Mexico - 50 sites 
in each countiy'. 

Identified using standardized criteria. 
Important Bird Aieas include sites with 
significant abundance or diversity of 
species, areas with endemic birds, and 
sites that protect endangered and 
threatened species.The book includes: 
maps depicting the Important Bird Areas 


in each of the three countries; an overview 
of the sites and descriptions of each; its 
key species listed; and a summary of 
conservation threats. 

The Audubon Society is continuing 
to identify IBAs in the U.S. and expects 
to designate 5000 areas containing more 
than 30 million acres. ^ 
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Hunting Proposed in Killarney and other Wilderness Parks 


The Ontano Ministry' of Natural 
Resources is proposing to allow hunting 
in Killarney Wilderness Park, Quetico 
Provincial Park and other “wilderness” 
provincial parks established before the 
Lands for Life process. 

Earthroots and the Partnership for 
Public Lands are opposed to the mo^’e. 
Executive Director of Earthroots. Lea 
Ann Mallet said, "This is completely 
unacceptable, either the wilderness parks 
are protected or they are not." 

Wilderness parks are the last 
sanctuaries in Ontario’s park system 
w'here hunting and motorized ^'ehicles 
are not permitted. Currently over 90% of 
the northern landscape is open to sport 
hunting in Ontario. 

Hunting is permitted in all 378 new 
parks created under Lands for Life, as 
w'ell as 68 of272 previously established 
parks. Wilderness parks were created 
for the purpose of protecting wild spaces 
and wildlife. 

Allowing hunting in the Lands for 
Life wilderness parks was not included in 
the Ontario Lands for Life draft report in 
March 1999, but w'as inserted in the final 
June 1999 document. This insertion 
occurred even after the vast majority of 
the public had expressed opposition to 
hunting in the newly proposed protected 
areas. 

According to Earthroots, Killarney, 
Querico and other previously established 
wilderness parks w'ere not part of the 
Lands for Life process, and should not be 
open to the same' ‘Crovm land enhance¬ 
ments” as newly established parks. 

Natural Resources Minister John 


Snobelen said that hunting will be 
considered in wilderness parks where 
there is ‘' demonstrated local support for 
the change.” 

Local town councils believe controlled 
hiuits will boost local economies. The 
Ontario Federation of Anglers and 
Hunters supports both hunting and 
motorized vehicle access in Ontario's 
wilderness parks. Snobelen said that there 
will be local public consultation around 
specific wilderness parks and provincial 
consultation if there is demonstrated public 
interest. 


If you oppose hunting in wilderness 
parks and want province-wide public 
hearings before this proposal is considered 
further, please contact: Jay Leather, Park 
Superintendent Quetico Provincial Park, 
108 Saturn Ave., Atikokan, ON, POT 
1 CO, (807) 597-6971 ext 246, fax -6185; 
and the Hon. John Snobolen, Minister of 
Natural Resources, Minster’s Office, Rm. 
6630, Whitney Block, 99 Wellesley St. 
W., Toronto, ON, M7A 1W3, (416) 314- 
2301,fax314-2216. ^ 

(Reprintedfrom Habitat Watch, a 
publication of Great Lakes United) 


Regional Tree Cutting By-law 


The Region ofHamilton-Wentworth 
is preparing a new tree cutting by-law 
that should be ready to go to Regional 
Council in March. A draft by-law has 
been prepared and is available for public 
review. 

The draft by-law closely follow's the 
contents of the Forestry' Act. This is an 
interim by-law'that will provide immediate 
protection against clear cutting and abusive 
forest practices. In a year or so, the 
municipalit)' will prepare a detailed, 
comprehensive by-law'to regulate cutting 
based on “sustainable forestiy' practices” 
w'ith extensive pubbc consultation. 

The draft by-law: applies to 
woodlands 2 acres (0.81 hectares) or 
more in size; requires that those who 
w'ish to cut trees inform the municipality 
(“Notice of Intent to cut”) before any 
cutting occurs, focuses on encouraging 
good forestiy' practices to allow w'oodlot 
owners to sustainably harvest trees; 
provides a detailed list of protected tree 
species and cutting diameter limits; 


prohibits clear cutting a site in advance of 
obtaining a development permit; lays out 
a process for minor exceptions from tire 
by-law to allow for appropriate use of the 
land if the intent of the by-law is 
maintained; provides penalties for those 
convicted under the by-law (replant and 
maintain the trees, $20,000 fine, and 
imprisonment for up to three months). 

Unfortunately, the draft by-law has 
over two pages of exemptions including 
activities of municipalities and Ontario 
Power Generation (formerly Ontario 
Hydro) and its agencies. 

The draft by-law also exempts cutting 
of trees on road allowances, and for 
subdivision development, as well as 
“trees that are cut in accordance with 
good forestiy practice’ ’. 

If you want more information or 
w'ould like to receive a copy of the draft 
by-law, contact Cathy Plosz at (905) 546- 
4348; or e-mail at cplosz@hamilton- 
went.on.ca. ^ 
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On Becoming a Bird Bander 


by James A. Smith 

I had been learning about banding 
from John Miles since the early 60’s 
when at the age of 17, I visited the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club and met a 
man called George North. Mr. North 
introduced me to John Miles. 

I managed to talk my pai ents 
into allowing me to go to the 
Dundas Marsh where John was 
banding blackbirds. This was a 
trip from Dunnville into foreign 
lands leaving my parents without 
a vehicle. It was in my view at 
the time, tremendously unfair that 
my parents would not allow me 
to go every Saturday. As it was 
I was able to visit only about 
three times but the excitement of 
seeing a large flock of blackbirds 
hitting the net and in some cases 
almost putting it over stayed with 
me. 

I remember taking birds out of the 
net well into the night only to face parents 
who had stipulated that I be home before 
dark. I wanted to be a bird bander, I 
looked into how one became a bander. 
First you had to be 18 and that was, in my 
mind, a long ways away. Second you 
had to have tw'o banders willing to certify 
that you knew what you were doing in 
relation to identification of species. 

I had already shown that I wasn’t 
too knowledgeable with a bird that John 
insisted I should know. At the time a 
Brown Creeper was exciting to see on a 
tree and impossible to identify when 
someone was waving it under my nose. 
“Look at the beak! Look at the tail!” I 
remember John telling me. Who else 


could I get to teach me about birds and to 
certify that I knew anything. Dunnville, 
as far as I knew, had one bird watcher 
and that was me, so hooking up with 
someone who could further my birding 
knowledge seemed pretty hopeless. 


As is often the case, my attention 
was taken up with the pursuit of my own 
life, career, and raising a family. Birds 
w'ere still a big part of my life but I 
concentrated on raising tropical ones and 
in particular Australian finches All the 
years that I was involved with keeping 
birds were also spent in bird watching. I 
tended to do this only in the Spring and 
through the years 1 slowly got better at 
identification. I was good in comparison 
to the ordinary person who strains to tell 
the difference betw'een a Crow or a 
Crackle. 

John Miles and I never saw each 
other until one noteworthy teaching 
enricliment unit that I volunteered to do in 
the mid 80s. One particular father, who 
I did not recognize, seemed to be 


particularly knowledgeable about birds. 
In fact he was seeing and pointing out 
birds that I was missing. He stayed 
towards the back of the line as the pupils 
chattered and made noise on the walk. 
He would then point out that if we looked 
up we would see some Cedar 
Waxwings. When I found out 
that this person was John Miles I 
felt like the rooky golfer who is 
teaching golf and is confronted by 
finding a pro in his golf class. We 
hooked up a couple of more times 
as John tried to get birding going 
inHaldimand. 

In the spring of 19981 heard 
that a banding station was being 
run at Selkirk and decided to take 
a group of pupils out to see how 
things were done. When I found 
out that John not only welcomed 
visitors but actually encouraged 
them to come back I was hooked. 

Saturdays were the day that I went 
out to learn and to help. My years of 
handling birds made it relatively easy for 
me to extract birds from the net but I 
became all thumbs and nervous as I tried 
to band birds and take wing measure¬ 
ments. 

Through the fall of that year I got 
better but I still managed to make every 
mistake known to bird banding and 
probably invented a few more. John 
never got to the point where he said that it 
might be safer for the migrating birds if I 
found another hobby. 

He got quiet when I brought back a 
flattened bird that I had inadvertently 
dropped and stepped on while seeking a 
quiet off the trail place to relieve myself 
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He got exasperated when I got all the 
data down on the page, weighed the bird 
and let it go only to find that the next band 
on the string was tire one that the newly 
released bird was supposed to be wearing. 
He sighed when fumbly fingers allow’ed 
a bird to escape before any of the data 
could be collected. '' But I did get a band 
on.” 

He wondered about my intelligence 
when on banding a Sharp-slrinned Hawk 
and concentrating on not receiving any 
lasting talon impressions in my own hand 
and/or other body pails I looked up at 
John and asked, "And how do you tell 
the hatch year from the second year?’' 
It seems that the noise I had been hearing 
while banding the bird was John explaining 
exactly w'hat I had just asked. The look 
of absolute astonishment was wnnderfi.il 
to see. “I just told jnu!” was the curt 
reply. 

The last couple of banding years 
have been spent in study. I have actively 
worked at getting better v\rth identification. 
The joy of computers and the multimedia 
programs such as Peterson and Thayer's 
helped a great deal with sounds as well 
as identification. Being with birders that 
knew what they were looking at has also 
been a tremendous help. 

I ^proached die acquiring of banding 
skill the same w'ay I approached any 
course that I took. The fact that a wnek 
w ould go by w'ithout practicing the skills 
meant that some of the facts w'ould fall 
out of my head. Which band does a 
Junco w'ear? So 97 is a little large for a 
Junco w'ing'.^ The Long Point sheet w ith 
the birds in alphabetical order and the 
band size and the code and the Pyle page 
helped me a great deal. Granted on a 
busv’d^' there isn’t time to look things up 


but when memoiy' lapses then the source 
is available. 

Vsmg Identification Guide to North 
American Birds by Peter Pvle was a 
learning cune all on its own. Without 
actually using the book on a nice quiet 
afiemoon, with no bird in the hand, means 
that most of the text is incomprehensible 
to the normal person. An example is: 

■ PB: HY partial (Jul-Octj, AHY 
complete (June-Oct); PA absent. The 
L' PB includes 6 to 10 (-54%) inner gr 
co\’s and occasionally (in~8% of birds) 1- 
2 terts, but no rects.” (Pvle p. 336). 

I take pnde in not only being able to 
read this quote but actually know'ing what 
it means and for the most part being able 
to apply it to a Chickadee that 1 might be 
holding in my hand. This required the 
purchase of the book and finding on the 
last page of the book “Some 
Abbreviations and Interpretations” before 
file book began to make sense. An 
invaluable banding tool that I no longer 
want to be without but I am still climbing 
the learning curve. 

Once I had approached John about 
the possibilities of getting a sub-banding 
permit, and 1 wasn’t sure he thought I 
knew enough, I had to see if another 
bander was willing to accredit me. I had 
been, all the time banding at Selkirk, hearing 
about the other Haldimand banding station 
at Ruthven just nortli of Cavoiga. 

I had met Rick Ludkin and he had 
in\ ited me over to Ruthven, but Saturdays 
were for going to Selkirk and so it wasn't 
until I needed someone else to accredit 
me that I went. This w as a great learning 
experience since it also showed me that 
some things can be done in a slightly 
different way and still be acceptable. 


Both stations have many things that they 
do the same but variations do exist. 

Keeping track of the birds caught in 
w'hich nets was at first a terrible bother. 
Rick had numbered his nets in a sensible 
way If om 1 to 11 then through the years 
had changed nets so that you had 6 then 9 
then 1 then 7 etc. 

Remembering numbers had ne^'er 
been my strong point. I soon realized the 
value of keeping track of net statistics for 
someone like myself who might think one 
net is doing poorly just because of not 
remembering w'hat had been caught from 
day to day. 

It w'as at Ruthven that I w'as allow'ed 
to be the bander in charge at a banding 
station. This was not before I had spent 
w'eekends with either Loretta Mousseau 
or Rick. Through the shared time I 
learned a great deal from both people. 

The “on my own” weekends witli 
my family helping, made me realize how 
much is expected and how bus>' it can be 
when you get even a moderate hit of 
birds. I survived, I loved it, and I don’t 
think I made any major errors in either 
procedure or identification. If I did Rick 
never pointed it out. 

Rick and John signed my ^plication 
to get a sub-permit and so in the Fall of 
1999 I finally accomplished what I had 
w'anted to do at the age of 17. Is my 
learning complete? Notby alongw'ays. 
I still have memory lapses, but with the 
help of the banders from Haldimand Bird 
Observatorj' and my own increasing 
experience I will continue to learn. 
Perhaps in a year or so I will even be able 
to apply for a Master Banding Permit. 
How about it John, if I promise not to step 
on any more birds? ^ 
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byRobDobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HS A during 1999 to December 31:280. Underlined species or dates require documentation 
by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For 
species marked with A#@, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Margaret Bain (MB), Stan Bajumy (SB), Christine Bishop (CB), George Biy^ant (GB), Gerry Chappie (GCh), Barb 
Charlton (BC), Michael Clark (MC), Jim Cram (JC), William Crins (WC), Tom Crooks (TC), Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), 
Dave Don (DD), Jim Dowall (JD), Bruce Duncan (BD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans (LE), Luke Fazio (LF), Denys 
Gardiner (DG), Alex Gray (AG), Carl Hamann (CH), Kevin Hannah (KH), Bob Henry (BHe), Jim Heslop (JH), Tony Horvat 
(THv), Jean Iron (JI), Mark Jennings (MJ), Bariy Jones (BJ), Bruce Kellett (BK), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis Lewington (DL), 
Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Wolfgang Luft (WL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Gerrard MacNaughton (GMN), Lou 
Marsh (LMr), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Greg Meek (GMk), George Me>'ers (GM), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), Norm Murr 
(NM), George Naylor (GN), John Olmsted (JO), Brian Pomfret (BP), Bill Read (BR), Carl Rothfels (CR), Alf Senior (AS), Glenda 
Slessor (GS), Anna-Marie Smith (AMS), Bill Smith (BS), Paul Smith (PS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street 
(MS), Rohan van Twest (RvT), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Gavin Wells (GW), Don Wills (DW), William Wilson (WW), Alan 
Wormington (AW), Brian Wyatt (BWt), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HS A -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum# reported 


November - December 1999 

Red-throated Loon#: One off Van Wagners Beach {HW\ Nov 3 (DL), and 16 there Nov 11 (RD); seven past CCIW [HL\ Nov 
3 (RD); 25 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore {HW\ (BS,JC,JD) and one oflFBurlington Lakeshore {HL\ (RC,GS,GB) Nov 7; four off L.P. 
Sayers Park, Stoney Creek [HW\ Nov 13 (KM); one on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina {HW\ Nov 15 (RD), and three there 
Dec 7 (KM); one off Burlington Beach Canal [HWML] Nov 28 (KM). 

Common Loon: Eight off Van Wagners Beach Nov 11 (RD). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One ofiFLaSalle Marina Nov 8 L (RD). 

Homed Grebe: 11 off N Shore of Harbour {HW\ Nov 7 (KM,BK_RW); two off LaSalle Marina Dec 7 (KM); one off L.P. Sayers 
Park Dec 24 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: 22 off Shoreacres \HL\ Nov 5 (RD); two at Bronte Harbour {HL\ Nov 9 (RD); two off Rattray Marsh [PL\ 
Dec 4 (RD et al). 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

L‘ ba. -first basic 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [//A] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworih [HW\ 
Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [JFL] 
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Double-crested Cormorant: Three at NE Shore of Harbour [//H^ Dec 7 (KM); one at LaSalle Marina Dec 8 and Dec 29 (RD); 
three at Windermere Basin \HW\ Dec 24 (KM); seven at S Shore of Harbour [HW\ Dec 26 (AW). 

Great Blue Heron: 29 at Dundas Marsh [HW] Nov 7 (MM.CR et al.)', one at Hendrie Valley [HL\ Dec 26 (MJ). 
Black-crowned Night-Heron: One juv. at Van Wagners Ponds [HW\ Nov 7 (WC). 

BLACK VULTURE#: One at Dundas Valley C. A. {HW\ Nov 3 L (BD.THv), 

Turkey Vulture: Three in HSA on Nov 7 L (rn.obs,). 

Snow Goose#: Two at Hagersville Quarrs' (//A] Nov 7 F (BJ.JH); one blue morph at 87 Acre Park, Saltfleet {HW\ Nov 7F-12L 
{DLetai). 

Brant#: One at Bronte Harbour Nov 6-7L (LF et al .). 

Mute Swan: 69 at Hamilton Harbour Dec 26 (nvobs.). 

Trumpeter Swan: 13 at Hamilton Harbour Dec 26 (m.obs.). 

Whooper Swan: One escapee off LaSalle Marina Dec 26 (JC,DL). 

Tundra Swan: 170 at Dundas Marsh Nov 7 (MM.CR e/r?/.), and 92 thereNov 28 (RD.BC); six over Cone 5 W of Millgrove [HW\ 
Nov 9(RD); 112 off LaSalle Marina Nov 15 (RD); four over Ryckmans Comers [//IT] Nov 27 (JM);nineatN Shore of Harbour 
Dec 26 (BW et al.). 

Northem Shelduck: Two escapees at Dundas Marsh Nov 28 (RD,BC) 

Wood Duck: Five at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Nov 7 (BW); 13 at Middletown Marsh [HW\ Nov 12 (RD); one m. atNE Shore 
of Harbour Dec 7 (KM); one m.,one f at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HW] Dec 26-31 (MC,AS;BW). 

Gadwall: 590 at Dundas Marsh (MM.CReia/.) and 300 at Dundas Hydro Pond (BW)Nov 7. 

Ameiican Wigeon: 360 at Mountsberg C.A. [HW WL] Nov 7 (RvT etal). 

Blue-winged Teal: Seven at Grimsby Sew'age Ponds [AG] Nov 7 L (SM). 

Northem Shoveler: 327 at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Nov 7 (BS,JC,JD), and 220 there Nov 20 (RD); 160 at Dundas Marsh Dec 7 
(KM); 126 at S Shore of Harbour Dec 26 (AW). 

Northern Pintail: 48 at Tollgate Ponds Nov 7 (BS.JC.JD); 30 at Dundas Marsh Nov 28 (RD,BC); 36 at S Shore of Harbour Dec 
26 (AW). 

Green-winged Teal: 60 at Van Wagners Ponds Nov 4 (RD); 470 at Dundas Marsh Nov 7 (MM,CR etal.) and 300 there Dec 7 
(KM); 19 at Princess Point [HW] Dec 26(GCh). 

Canvasback: Birds at Tollgate Ponds: 202 -Nov 7 (BS.JC.JD), 250 -Nov 20 (RD). 220 -Dec 11 (KM); 120 at S Shore of Harbour 
Dec 26 (AW). 

Redhead: 45 offN Shore ofHarbourNov 7 (KM.BK,RW); 70 at Mountsberg C.A. Nov 7 (RvTeta/.); 70 at S Shore ofHarbour 
Dec 26 (AW). 

Ring-necked Duck: 47 at Windermere Basin Dec 24 (KM); 110 at S Shore ofHarbour Dec 26 (AW). 

Scaup species: 10000 at West End ofHarbour Dec 26 (BW,KH,BHe). 

King Eider#: One f off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Dec 2F-20 (JI et al). 

COMMON EIDER#: One f offStoney' Creek Lakeshore Dec l*-24 (RC,JO,GS;m.obs.). 

Harlequin Duck#: One P' ba. m. offStonev Creek Lakeshore Dec 4F-31 (MB eta/.); onef off Travelodge Inn [HL] Dec 15-16 
(RD.BHe;KM.BL). 

Surf Scoter: 80 offVan Wagners Beach Dec 4-6 (RD.BC); 75 offTravelodge Inn Dec 15 (RD). 

White-winged Scoter: 150 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 7 (BS,JC,JD); 50 off Van Wagners Beach Nov 30 (RD). 
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Black Scoter: 10 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 7 (BS,JC,JD); onef. offTravelodgeInnDec 15 (RD), 10 off Grays Rd [HW\ 
Dec26(DG,BS,JD), 

Oldsquaw: 28500 at W End of Lake Ontario Nov 7 (m.obs.). 

Bufflehead: 1100 ofFBurlington Lakeshore Nov 7 (RC.GS.GB). 

Common Goldeneye: One partial albino f off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Dec 9-16 (KM et al .). 

Hooded Merganser: Seven at Van Wagners Ponds Nov 25 (RD); two ni.,one f off LaSalle Marina Dec 29 (RD); one f at 
Desjardins Canal. Dundas Dec 31 (BW). 

Red-breasted Merganser: 475 off Burlington Lakeshore Nov 7 (RC.GS.GB). 

Ruddy Duck: 30 at Hagersville Quany Nbv 7 (BJ.JH); 145 at Windermere Basin Dec 24 (KM). 

Osprey: One at Van Wagners Beach Nov 3 L (DL). 

Bald Eagle#: Birds on Nov 7: ljuv. -Cootes Paradise (MM,CRern/.) and West End of Harbour (KM,BK,RW), lad. -Burlington 
Lakeshore (RC.GS.GB), 1 -near Mount Nemo [HL] (WL etal). 

Northern Goshawk#: Birds on Nov 7: 1 ad., l juv. -Cootes Paradise (MM,CR et al), 1 -Burlington Lakeshore (RC,GS,GB), 2 - 
Bronte (MJ); one near WaterdowTi [HW\ Dec 26 (WC); one at Cone 5 W of Brock Rd [HW\ Dec 30 (RD). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: 18 over Hamilton Beachstrip Nov 7 L (BS.JC.JD). 

Red-tailed Hawk: 264 over Burlington Lakeshore Nov 7 (RC.GS.GB). 

Rough-legged Hawk: A total of 22 throughout the HSA Nov 7 F (m.obs ). 

Golden Eagle#: One juv. past Grove Cemeter}', Dundas [HW\ Nov 4 (MM); one juv. at Westover Rd & Cone 5 [HW\ (RD) and 
one over St. George St, Brantford [5/?] (BL) Nov 6; two over Beverly Swamp [HW\ (RD.BC) and one over Dundas Marsh (MM) 
Nov 7 L. 

Merlin#: Two at Brantford No\’ 1-Dec 31 (BL); one at Beverly Twp [HW\ (DG) and one at Woodland Cemetery {HW\ 
(KM,BK,RW) Nov 7; one at 87 Acre Park. Saltfleet Nov 8 (JC); one at L.P. Sayers Park Dec 12 (KM). 

Peregrine Falcon#: One ad.,one juv. at Hamilton Harbour/Van Wagners Beach areas Nov 7-Dec 26 (m.obs.). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: Two at Fifty Point C. A. [HWTIG] (SM) and two at Kings Forest [HW\ (GN) Nov 7. 

Wild Turkey#: Eight at P‘ Rd W & Green Mt Rd [HW\ Dec 21 (LE). 

American Coot: Birds onNov7:650 -MountsbergC.A. (RvT etal), 251 -Puslinch Lake [ILL] (BWtetc?/.), 160-LaSalle Marina 
(KM,BK,RW); 48 at LaSalle Manna Dec 29 (RD) 

Sandhill Crane#: Birds on Nov 7 L: 6 -Mud St & 2"'* Rd E, Saltfleet {HW\ (DL,GL), 14 -over Brantford Landfill [S/?] (BL,CB), 1 
-Bronte (MJ). 

Black-bellied Plover: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 7 L (MM.CR et al). 

Killdeer: Atotal of26 throughout the HSANov 7 L(m.obs.). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Atotal of five throughout the HSANov 7 L(m.obs.). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: One at Tollgate Ponds Nov 7 L (BS,JC,JD). 

Least Sandpiper: One at Fifty Point C.A. Nov 7 L (SM). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: Two at S Shore of Cootes Paradise (CR et al.) and one at Puslinch Lake (BWt et al.) Nov 7 L. 

Dunlin: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 28 L (RD.BC). 

Common Snipe: Four at Grand River, Cambridge [JET] Nov 7 L(WW etal). 

American Woodcock: One at Burlington Beach Canal (WC)Nov 7 L. 
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Pomaiine Jaegei*#: One iuv. offBurlingtonLakeshoreNov? (RC,GS,GB); a flock of 13 juv. at Van Wagners Beach Nov 11 flew 
inland (RD.JC) [this is likely a record high count for Ontario]; other birds offVan Wagners Beach: 2-Nov 11 {JO etal.), 1 -Dec 14 
L (JO et al.). 

Parasitic Jaegei-#: Birds offVan Wagners Beach: 1 -Nov 11 (RD), 3-lateronNov 11 (JOe/fl/.').3- Decl4 L(JO e/n/.');two iuv. 
off Travelodge Inn Dec 14 L (RC). 

Jaeger species#: One off Green Rd [HW No'' ^ (JO.RSn); three offVan Wagners Beach Nov 11 (RD). 

Bonaparte's Gull: 150 offVan Wagners Beach Dec 14 (RC el at.) 

Thayer’s Gull#: One ad. at Van Wagners Beach Dec 6 F (RD). 

Iceland Gull#: Two ad. at Mohawk Lake. Brantford |S/?] Dec 16 F (BL.KM); one ad. at West End of Harbour (BW,KH,BHe) 
and on ad. over Christie C. A. [HW\ (RD.BC) Dec 26; one ad. off Green Rd Dec 29 (RD). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One at Hagersville Quarry- Nov 7 F (BJ); three ad. at Mohaw k Lake, Brantford Dec 2 (BL), and 
two there Dec 16 (BL.KM). 

Glaucous Gull: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 28 F (RD,BC); five over Christie C.A. Dec 26 (RD.BC); one ad. at NE Shore of 
Harbour and one ad. off Green Rd Dec 29 (RD); one over Middletown Marsh Dec 30 (RD). 

Black-legged Kitthvake#: Birds offVan Wagners Beach: lad. -Nov 11 (RD.JC), 1 P'ba. -Dec 13 (RD), 2 P'ba. - Dec 14 L(RC 
et al .). 

ANCIENT MURRELET#: One off Tra\'elodge hin during an easterly gale Dec 14 * (RC) was a first record for the HSA. 
Snowy Owl#: One at CCIW Dec 13*-23 (RD et al .); one at QEW & Guelph Line [HL] Dec 18 (LMr). 

Long-eared Owl#: One at Middletown Marsh Nov 7 F (RD.BC); one at Gardenview Dr, Aldershot [HL\ Nov 8 (JC); one at 
Bronte Woods [HL] Dec 26 (BL et al .); one at Glanbrook [HW] Dec 26 (RL). 

Short-eared Owl#: Tw'o at Dundas Marsh Nov 7 (MM.CRero/.), one at Van Wagners Beach Nov 11 (RD); one at 10'*’ RdE S 
of Ridge Rd [HW] Dec 18 (DL,GL,CH). 

Northei-n Saw-whet Owl#: One at N Shore of Cootes Paradise (BP) and one at Bronte Woods (BHe) Nov 7. 

Red-headed Woodpeckei-#: One at Mount Nemo Nov 7 (WL et al). 

Red-bellied Woodpeckei*#: A total of 34 throughout HSA Nov 7 (mobs.); onem. at Dundas Valley C.A. Nov 13 (RD,BC); one 
at Glanbrook Dec 26 (RL). 

Pileated Woodpeckei'#: Atotal ofseven throughout HSA Nov 7 (m.obs); one at Middletown Marsh Nov 19(RD). 

Northern Shiike#: One at Middletown Marsh Nov 6-27 (RD.BC); a total of 26 throughout the HSA Nov 7 (raobs.); oneatHwy 
403 & Hwy 6 [//fTj Nov 27 (RD),BC); one at N Shore ofCootes Paradise Nov 28 (RD.BC); one imm. atDundas Valley C.A. Dec 
12 (BW); one at Cone 4 & Brock Rd [HW] Dec 24-31 (RD.BC); one at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 [HW] Dec 28 (PS,AMS). 
Warbling Vireo: One at Leach Dr. Grimsby [AG] Dec 9 L (GM). 

Bam Swallow: One at Burlington Lakeshore Nov 7 L (RC.GS.GB). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One at Golf Club Rd, Glanbrook [HW] Nov 7 (DL.GL.CH); one atN Shore ofCootes Paradise Nov 7 (BP), 
and two there Nov 17-Dec 26 (MM;KH); one at Cortina Cres, Hamilton [HW] Nov 21 {fide LE); one at Dundas Valley C.A. Dec 
26(JO,RSn.RSt). 

Carolina Wren#: A total of 16 throughout the HSA No\ 7 (m.obs.); one at Dundas Valley C.A. Dec 26 (JO.RSn,RSt); one at 
Woodland Cemetery' Dec 31 (KM). 

Eastern Bluebird: 54 at OnondagaTwp |S7?| Nov 7 (DW); four at Dundas Valley C.A. Dec 12 (BW); six at Red Hill Creek [HW] 
Dec 23 (LE); birds on Dec 26: 12 -MartinsRd, Dundas Valley [//IF] (MSe/o/.). 6 -Dundas Valley C.A. (JO.RSn,RSt), 5 -Ancaster 
[HW] (GMk). 
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Hermit Thrush: Two at Bronte Woods Dec 22-31 (m.obs.). 

Gray Catbird: One at Hamilton Escarpment [//IF] Nov 7 (GN); one at Hendrie Valley Dec 26-31 (MJ). 

American Pipit: 10 at Middletown Marsh Dec 5 L (RD). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One m. at Bronte Nov 7 L (MJ). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Martins Rd, Dundas Valiev Nov 7 L (GW). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Red Hill Creek Nov 7 L (GN). 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Rattray Marsh (AG) and one at Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et a/.) Nov 7 L. 

WESTERN TANAGERt^: One f. at Shell Park/Bronte Woods Dec 18*-31 (GE;m. obs.), providing at least the third record for the 
HSA. 

Fox Sparrow: One at Red Hill Creek (KM,RW) and one atN Shore of Cootes Paradise (KH) Dec 26 . 

White-crowned Sparrow: Oneimift. at Middletown Marsh Nov 1-Dec 31 (RD,BC); oneimm. at Westover RdN of Cone 8 Dec 
12-31 (PS,AMS). 

Dark-eyed Junco: One f “Oregon” at Crooks Hollow Rd [HW\ Dec 26 (RD,BC). 

Lapland Longspur#: 28 at Fifty Point C.A. (SM) and two over Berry Tract {HW\ (BW) Nov 7 F. 

Snow Bunting: 150 at Woodland Cemetery (KM,BK,RW) and 84 at Berry Tract (BW) Nov 7; 50 at CCfWNov 12 (RD). 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One ba. m. at Woodland Cemetery Nov 7 L (KM.BICRW). 

Red-winged Blackbird: 1050 at Woodland Cemetery (KM,BK,RW) and 1440 at Cootes Paradise (MM,CR et a/.) Nov 7; eight 
in Flamborough \HW\ (JM) and three at Van Wagners Beach (DG,BS,JD) Dec 26. 

Meadowlark species: One possible Western reported at Fifty Point C.A. Dec 12 (NM,SB). 

Rusty Blackbird: A max, of400 at Middletown Marsh Nov 9 (RD); three in Flamborough Dec 26 (JM). 

Brewer’s Blackbird#; One m. at Branchton Rd & Glen Morris Rd [BR] Dec 19 * (BR), 

Common Grackle: One at Bronte Woods Dec 24 (KM,RW). 

Purple Finch; 18 at Haldimand [//A] Nov 7 (TC,DD,GMN); two at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Dec 17-27 (PS, AMS). 

Red Crossbill#: One m. at St, George St, Brantford Nov 20 * (BL). 

Crossbill species#: One at Princess Point Nov 7 (MM). 

White-winged Crossbill#: One at Cedar Springs [HL] Nov 16 * (JO); two at Bronte Woods Dec 4 (GE). 

Common Redpoll: 20 at Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 7 (BS,JC,JD); 20 at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek {HW\ Nov 25 (DL,GL); 
21 at MountNemo Nov 28 (BW); 22 at Middletown Marsh Dec 12 (RD); 18 at Dundas Valley C.A. Dec 12 (BW); 23 at Westover 
Rd N of Cone 8 Dec 12 (PS, AMS). 

Pine Siskin: 12 at Dundas MarshNov 6-25 (JJ);20 at Middletown Marsh Nov 11 (RD); 50 at Westover RdN of Cone 8 Dec 5 
(PS,AMS). 

Evening Grosbeak#: A total of 104 throughout the HSA Nov 7 (m.obs); 10 at Middletown Marsh Nov 11 and one there Nov 27 
L (RD); two at Westover Rd N ofConc8Nov 15 (AMS); tw'O at Cedar Springs Nov 16 (JO). 

Please send your bird recordsfor January-Febmaiy 2000by Mar. 10 to: RobDobos, 11565th. Cone. Rd. W., RR.#2, Waterdown, 
Ont, L0R2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec,gc.ca^ 
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CONE Appeals Flamborough Farm Severance 


by Jason Thome 

At the Januan' meeting of the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission G^C), 
a Flamborough family who own and 
operate a horticultural farm presented an 
application to sever a 0.4-hectare (one- 
acre) lot off their 22-hectare (55-acre) 
property' and build a ne\\ retirement home 
on the severed lot, in clear violation of the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan. 

The Niagara Escarpment Plan is the 
land use plan established by the pro\ incial 
government in 1985 (with all part>’ 
appro^'al!) to provide for the maintenance 
of the Niagara Escarpment and 
surrounding lands as a continuous natural 
environment, and to ensure only such 
development occurs as is compatible \N'ith 
that natural environment. The Plan takes 
precedence over otlier laws ^uch as 
municipal by-laws and is adminsitered by 
the Niagara Escarpment Commission, a 
provincial agency' consisting of 17 persons 
appointed by the Ontario Cabinet. 

One of the centrepieces of the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan are the new- 
lots policies. These policies are very' 
explicit. In the rural country'side of tlie 
Niagara Escarpment (those areas 
designated as “Escarpment Rural Area” 
in the Plan), only one lot may be severed 
from the original half-township lot. In 
addition, one lot may be severed as a 
retirement lot for a full-time, bona fide 
farmer w'ho is retiring. 

The new'-lots policies are intended to 
prevent the suburbanization of the 
Niagara Escarpment through creation of 
strips of residential lots. The Plan 
encourages new' lots to be created in 
Urban Areas, Minor Urban Centres and 


Escarpment Recreation Areas so as to 
presen e agricultural land and maintain 
the rural, "open landscape" character 
of the Escarpment’s non-urban areas. 

In the Flamborough case, there had 
already been two lots severed from the 
property. Therefore, the lot density allow ed 
by the Plan had already been met. In a 
serious abandonment of one of the most 
fundamental provisions of the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan, the NEC \'Oted to 
approve the farm retirement lot 
severance. In so doing, the Commission 
turned its back on its planning stafFs 
recommendation to refuse the new lot. 
The motion w'as moved by Hamilton- 
Wentivorth's representative on the NEC, 
Hamilton alderman Bob Charters 

On February 10, the Coalition on the 
Niagara Escarpment (CONE) launched 
an appeal of this disturbing NEC decision. 
Indeed, there was little choice but to do 
so, for if this decision were to go 
unchallenged, it would be ‘ ‘open season’ ’ 
on the severance restrictions of the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan. The NEC 
decision could have a ripple effect all 
along the Escarpment, allow'ing the kind 
of strip residential development the Plan 
w as set up to tightly control. 

The appeal w'ill be heard by a hearing 
officer independent of the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission at a public 
hearing at w-hich CONE will present 
evidence and question the NEC planner 
W'ho had recommended refusal of the 
new' lot. 

If you would like to know' more about 
this issue, contact CONE at 416-960- 
2008. e-mail conef^interlog.com, or 
w ebsite at w w w .interlog.com/--cone. 


CONE W'as founded in 1978. It is an 
umbrella group of 23 environmental and 
community' organizations (including the 
HamiltonNaturalists’ Club) and over 400 
individual citizens. CONE actively 
monitors development along the entire 
length of the Escarpment and acts as a 
citizens’ watchdog for the Niagara 
Escarpment Plan. CONE is also involved 
in educational activities to hei^ten public 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Escarpment. Membership in CONE is 
available for $25 and includes a 
subscription to the quarterly newsletter 
“On The Edge”. Call their office at the 
number above for more information. ^ 


FON Annual Meet 

The Midland-Penetanguishene Field 
Naturalists Club and Friends of Wye 
Marsh Inc. are hosting the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists’ 69th Annual General 
Meeting and Conference, from May 26 
to May 28. 

The theme this year is 
“waabshkokiine” meaning “in the 
marsh” in honour of local First Nations 
band, the Ojibw'ay, and the importance of 
several significant w'etlands in the Midland 
area where the conference is being held. 

All are vyelcome to come and explore 
the nearby marshes, swamps and parks 
and participate in the numerous panel 
discussions and presentations. 

Key'note speakers will include w'olf 
experts Mary' and John Theberge, artist, 
photographer and w'riter Dan Stuckey 
and world-renowned astronomer, Terence 
Dickinson. For more information, contact 
Liz Schandlen at (705)526-8320, email 
schandlen(@simcoe.net. ^ 
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by Lois Evans 

A somewhat smaller than usual group 
met at CCIW on December 20 for the 
monthly meeting of the Bird Study Group. 

Bill Lamond shared with us some 
highlights and observations from the Fall 
Bird Count (see January Wood Duck for 
full details), and Lois Evans gave a brief 
overview of the 1999 Baillie Birdathon 
which raised more than $147,-000 for 
avian research and protection across 
Canada (see story on page 144). 

Several unusual sightings resulted in 
exhilarating late fall birding: Mountain 
Bluebird at Fisher’s Glen; Ancient 
Murrelet off Comfort Inn in Burlington; 
Heerman’s Gull at Toronto Harbour (first 
Ontario record); Common Eider and 

Indonesian Forests 
Disappearing 

The Globe and Mail reports a 
World Bank estimate that Indonesia’s 
forests will disappear in the next 10 to 
15 years because of logging activities. 

Environmental groups have also 
alleged that companies are illegally 
logging the Tanjung Puting national 
forest, backed by high-level government 
corruption. 


Harlequin Duck off Gray’s Road; 
Western Tanager (female?) In Bronte 
Woods as well as the usual gathering of 
gulls along the Niagara River, 

Bob Curiy gave a comprehensive 
talk on changes in bird populations in the 
Hamilton area over the past century, based 
on records kept by Thomas Mcllwraith, 
George North and in the Wood Duck. 

In addition to those species which 
were completely extirpated, such as the 
Passenger Pigeon and Wild Turkey (since 
re-introduced), the most notable declines 
have been in wetland birds such as Pied¬ 
billed Grebe, Least Bittern, Marsh Wren, 
Common Moorhen, and Black Tern, 
attributable in no small measure to the 
transformation ofHamilton Harbour from 
a cattail shoreline to a concrete-lined 
industrial and port complex. 

Some breeding species which have 
disappeared completely or been sadly 
reduced in the Hamilton area include 
Loggerhead Shrike, Henslow’s Sparrow, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern 
Phoebe, Golden-winged Warbler, Piping 
Plover, Northern Harrier, Common 
Nighthawk and Vesper Sparrow. 

Some species which have shown 
sigitificant increases or are newcomers 
to the Hamilton area, in addition to the 
conspicuous European Starling, House 
Sparrow, House Finch, Ring-billed Gull, 
Double-crested Cormorant, Canada 
Goose, Mourning Dove and Mute Swan, 
include Pileated Woodpecker, Gadwall, 
Wood Duck, Tufted Titmouse, Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Northern Mockingbird, Blue-winged 
Warbler, Upland Sandpiper and Caspian 
Tern. One wonders what changes this 
century will bring. Bob’s talk was 


illustrated throughout with outstanding 
slides by Barry Cherriere. 

In keeping with what has become a 
tradition at our December meeting, a bird 
quiz was conducted ty Bill Lamond. Given 
a list of names by which 50 species of 
birds were once known, participants were 
asked to provide the current name. The 
winner, with more than 35 correct 
responses, was Bob Curry, with Bob 
Stamp as a close runner-up. Those not at 
the meeting are invited to test their 
knowledge on twenty of these listed 
below. The meeting concluded with 
seasonal refreshments and a half hour of 
birding fellowship. 

1. Coffin Carrier 

2. Camp Robber 

3. Black Snowbird 

4. Peabody Bird 

5. Red-breasted Plover 

6. Bridge Pewee 

7. Wilson’s Thrush 

8. Little Quank 

9. Blue Crane 

10. Summer Yellow-bird 

11. Burgomaster 

12. Cock-of-the-Wood 

13. Thistlebird 

14. Cinereous Owl 

15. Spoonbill 

16. Teeter 

17. Wandering Chatterer 

18. Black Curlew 

19. Golden-crowned Thrush 

20. Fly-up-the-Creek 

Answers can be found on page 159 
of this issue. ^ 
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Citizen Science: Volunteers Monitor Flora and Fauna 


Because living organisms are 
sensitive to environmental changes, long¬ 
term data on abundance, distribution and 
population trends are not only an indicator 
of ecos>'stem health, but also an essential 
component of species management. The 
fact that birds are found in eveiy 
ecosystem in the countn,', are generally 
easy to see and hear, and that people 
enjo}' watching them has made them the 
most monitored creatures in the world. In 
Canada, many thousands of volunteers 
participate in a wide variety of bird 
sun'eys coordinated or supported by the 
Canadian Wildlife Seiv'ice. 

One June morning each year, some 
700 expert birders from across Canada 
volunteer to drive one of400 designated 
routes, pause for three minutes at 50 
evenly spaced interv'als, and identify the 
number and species of all the birds they 
see or hear during that time. Knonn as 
the Breeding Bird Survey (BBS), this 


Pad Two 

At the end of 1999, Environment 
Canada saluted the vital contribution 
that citizens make through ecological 
monitoring. This is the concluding 
part of the article which M>e published 
in the February issue under the title 
"Volunteers the Eyes and Ears of 
Environment Canada". It is reprinted 
fi-om Science and Environment Bulletin. 


exercise has yielded 33 years of population 
trend information on 260 species of 
landbirds. 

The Canadian Migration Monitoring 
Network was initiated six years ago to 
help fill in some of the gaps of the BBS, 
which covers only populated regions of 
the countity. More than 400 trained 
volunteers monitor populations of about 
100 key species of migratory landbirds at 


a network of 18 field stations located in 
eveiy' province except Piince Edward 
Island. 

In addition to making daily counts of 
all the birds that pass through these areas 
forthe duration of spring and fall migration, 
they also help to remove birds from nets 
so they can be banded, a practice that 
yields important information about species 
productivity', stopover ecology' and 
migration routes. 

Since many of the sites are located 
far from urban areas - such as at the tip 
of southern Ontario’s Long Point, which 
is accessible only by boat - many 
volunteers live at their stations for a large 
part of the season. In total, volunteers 
donate the equivalent of 6,000 days of 
work to the network each year. 

Less regimented counts are carried 
out by volunteers in the form of Bird 
Checklists, which are surv^s of birds 
observed at different sites and times of 
the year in the Northwest Territories, 
Alberta and Quebec. Active for more 
than a decade, Quebec’s checklist 
program receives data from over 1,000 
birdwatchers each year, and has proven 
useful in documenting changes in the 
distribution and abundance of bird 
populations in the province over time. 

Volunteers also play an important 
role in the production of provincial and 
regional Breeding Bird Atlases, which 
describe the nesting sites and distribution 
of various species. Fiveyears of surveying 
by thousands of volunteers, each of 
whom is assigned a 100-square-kilometre 
area to report on, go into creating a single 
atlas. Some volunteers become heavily 
involved in the long-term monitoring of 


Climate Change Affecting Wildlife 


A study published in Februaty' in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences warns that climate change is 
creating significant problems for wildlife. 
For example, marmots in the mountains 
of Colorado are emerging from 
hibernation 35-40 days early than they 
did just a quarter centur}' ago. 

Robins are also arriving an average 
of two weeks earlier. Both species seem 
to be responding to warmer temperatures, 
but unfortunately the snow pack covering 
their food has not shrunk in the new 
climate regime and may even have 
increased. 

“Marmots are in more of a bind 


because they don’t have the energ}' to 
w'alk to low'er altitudes.” one researcher 
said. 

‘'We're concerned that many are 
starving to death. ... In the past, a 
marmot’s ability' to detect w'armer 
temperatures w'as advantageous because 
it signaled an early spring, w'hich resulted 
in a longer grow'ing season ... Now' it 
appears the marmot’s response to 
temperature may have a negative 
effect." 

The climate change is happening 
much more rapidly than the time fi ame 
necessaty' for evolutional,' changes in 
the animals. ^ 
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specific species, such as one man who 
has performed regular counts of seabird 
colonies in southwestern Nova Scotia for 
the past 15 years. His efforts, which 
include collecting detailed data on breeding 
success and mortality, have taught us 
most of what we know about Canada’s 
tiny population of Roseate Terns. 

Other counts take place infrequently 
but are highly intensive, such as the Great 
Lakes gull survey, which is conducted 
only once every 10 years. During May 
and early June, 34 volunteers assisted 
with the most recent tally, spending long 
days on the rocky islands and shores of 
the Lakes counting nests in colonies that 
ranged in size from several to tens of 
thousands of nests. 

A monitoring program of a different 
tj'pe. Environment Canada’s national 
Wing and Tail Survey asks hunters to 
send in the wings or tailfeathers of 
harvested ducks and geese so that 
scientists can use information on species, 
age and sex to set bag limits and establish 
conservation objectives for the following 
season. 

For one week in January, at the 
annual Wing Bee, dozens of trained 
volunteers assist in identifying and 
recording data on some 25,000 samples. 
This information on population dynamics, 
which has been collected annually for 
three decades, tells us much about how 
habitat loss and degradation are affecting 
wetland species over the long term. 

Because amphibians are suffering 
population declines for tiie same reasons, 
frogs and toads are an important focus of 
the Marsh Monitoring Program. About 
250 volunteers survey these tiny creatures 
by listening for their distinctive mating 
calls, which are easily identified using a 


special training cassette. At dusk during 
the spring and summer, these intrepid 
individuals make their auditor^' counts as 
they walk or paddle a canoe around one 
of tlie marshes in the Great Lakes Basin. 

Their reports are used as baseline 
information for restoration efforts in areas 
of concern, as well as in comparing how 
these marshes differ from one another. 
Another 250 volunteers carry out auditoiy 
and visual survey's of wetland birds found 
in the same region. 

But marshes aren’t the only places 
Canadians count amphibians. Two other 
counts are carried out by some 300 
volunteers in Ontario each year: Road 
Call Counts tally the species occurring at 
various stops along a designated driving 
route, and Bacl^ard Surveys take place 
outside rural homes or at nearby 
wilderness areas. 

Road Call Counts are conducted 
three evenings a year - once each in 
April, May and June - because the 
province’s 13 different species of frogs 
and toads call at different times of the 
season. Backyard sun'eys take place 
after sundown between April and the 
end of July. In both cases, results are best 
on warm, foggy nights, when amphibians 
are most active. 

Two years ago. Environment 
Canada’s Ecological Monitoring and 
Assessment Netw'ork (EMAN) began 
developing an early-warning system for 
the detection, description and com¬ 
munication of ecosystem change, one 
aspect of which is EcoWatch - a national 
volunteer monitoring program that collects 
data on a wide range of environmental 
indicators. 

In building EcoWatch, EMAN has 


expanded a number of existing programs, 
including the Toronto Zoo’s Frogwatch, 
developed protocols for generating sound 
scientific data, and set up systems for 
reporting and mapping observations on 
the Internet so that volunteers can see 
the results of their input immediately. By 
making environmental monitoring fun and 
easy, and by tapping into the enthusiasm 
of student volunteers, EcoWatch is 
building a database of long-term 
environmental information on virtually 
eveiy' region of the country. 

Other EcoWatch programs include 
Plantwatch, in which student observers 


Answers to the 
Bird Study Quiz 

1 Great Black-backed Gull 

2. Gray Jay 

3. Dark-eyed Junco 

4. White-throated Sparrow 

5. Red Knot 

6. Eastern Phoebe 

7. Veery 

8. Red-breasted Nuthatch 

9. Great Blue Heron 

10. Yellow Warbler 

11. Glaucous Gull 

12. Pileated Woodpecker 

13. American Goldfinch 

14. Great Gray Owl 

15. Northern Shoveler 

16. Spotted Sandpiper 

17. Bohemian Waxwing 

18. Glossy Ibis 

19. Ovenbird 

\ 

20. Green Heron 
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monitor and report on the budding and 
flowering times of certain wildflower 
species. The dates of these events are 
correlated with weather data to monitor 
changes in the climate through the 
assessment of changing life c>'cle and 
seasonal patterns, 

Treewatch is an international 
program in which schools and 
communities establish plots in forested 
ecosystems and record the species, 
location, height and diameter of the trees 
theN' contain. These measurements, taken 
evers' five years, provide scientists with 
baseline information on species richness 
and abundance and are used in 
determining changes to habitat. 

Tw'o new programs - Wormwatch 
and Lichenwatch - are being launched 
this winter, the latter aimed at using the 
natural sensitivity' of lichen species to air 
quality as an indicator of environmental 
health. Others are in the w'orks. 

Another EcoWatch program, headed 
by Environment Canada’s Biosphere in 
Montreal, has more than 70 volunteer 
groups involved in projects to rdiabilitate 
and gather information on the St. 
Law rence-Great Lakes ecosystems. 

The monitoring side of the Biosphere 
Ecowatch Neh\'ork includes such projects 
as Freshw'ater Fish Ecow'atch. in which 
students from 20 schools spend time each 
year catching fish in the St. Law'rence 
River and its tnbutaries, measuring them, 
making general observations on their 
health, and releasing them. 

Four years of data from the study 
are currently being analyzed to determine 
how' the health of the waterway is 
changing. Other changes are being 
charted by the staff of some 10 


commercial sightseeing companies in the 
Bas-Saint-Laurent area, who have been 
trained as part of the Marine Mammals 
Ecow atch Network. 

By counting marine mammals such 
as w'hales and seals, mapping their 
distribution and breeding areas, and 
monitoring their behaviour, these 
\olunteers have discovered some 
interesting trends - including the 
movement of seals further into the St. 
Law rence River in recent years. 

The efforts of the many thousands 
of Canadians w'ho volunteer their time 
and energy' to monitor the pulse of our 
natural world are an invaluable 
contribution to Environment Canada’s 
science 

Human climate observations spanning 
more than a century have enabled 
scientists to test the accuracy of complex 
computer models in predicting the future 
state of our climate. Human obsen'ations 
have detected changes in the populations 
of birds, amphibians and other animal and 
plant species over time, and helped 
establish effective conservation efforts 
for species at risk. 

Together, these and other data 
collected through volunteer monitoring 
efforts r astly improve our understanding 
of how human and natural processes 
affect our air, land, water and w'ildlife, 
and help to ensure the health of our 
environment in the new millennium and 
bey'ond. 

For more information on these and 
other programs - or to become a \'olunteer 
monitor yourself- please visit the S&E 
web site at [www.ec.gc.ca/science] or 
contact Environment Canada’s Inquiry 
Centre at 1 800 668-6767, M 


Bateman Calls for 
Green Budget 

Wildlife artist Robert Bateman is 
calling for pro-environment measures 
in Paul Martin’s upcoming federal 
budget. 

Writing recently in the Globe and 
Mail, Bateman noted the large surplus 
available as a result of eliminating the 
federal deficit, but pointed out that 
Canada has a much larger 
en\'ironmental debt. 

"The greatest destroyer of nature 
is the industrialization of forestiv', 
fishing and farming - and yet these 
sectors receive large subsidies even 
as they add to the huge debt we are 
accumulating with the natural world", 
he w'TOte. "Unlike the national debt, 
we can’t put a precise dollar amount 
on it. But it mortgages our children’s 
futurejust the same; it will cost billions 
of dollars to clean up contaminated 
sites, reduce smog and cut back 
greenhouse-gas emissions that are 
changing our climate. But while we 
are starting to repay our national debt, 
our environmental debt continues to 
grow'." 

Bateman argues that "the most 
effective solution to stopping this 
environmental debt from growing even 
greater also lies with the 
government’s annual budget. The 
budget is the most important 
environmental policy statement that 
Ottawa releases every year, because 
decisions about raising and spending 
money have a greater potential to do 
environmental harm or good than any 
single policy'."^ 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, March 13 8 p.in. 
Socializing from 7:15 pm on 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Love at 4 a.m. 

Life of the Cecropia Moth 

Bill Randall 

Bill is a past president of the HNC who has 
been fascinated by Lepidoptera (the moths 
and butteidlies) since grade school. He will 
share his knowledge in what promises to be an 
enchanting evening. 

Next Month 

Monday, April 10, 8:00 pm 

Endangered Species 
Recovery Programs at the 
Toronto Zoo 

John Camio 

This presentation was originally scheduled 
for March, but the speaker was unable to make 
that date, hence the switch to April 10. 


Plant Study Group 

Tuesday, March 21 - 7:30pm 
Workshop on Nature Journals 
■with artist Gayle Hutchings 

Scout House, 375 James St. S. Hamilton 
The Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. The group will be 
meeting at Scout House from March to 
November. Please check the IVood Duck for 
the correct day as it will change throughout 
the year. 

Organizer: Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, March 20 7:30 p.m. 

LxKiation: C. Centie for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This IS an informal meeting featuring a discus¬ 
sion of recent bird sightings, an identification 
session and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birding If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: A slide show by Sam Barone of 
Mississauga of some of his outstanding bird 
photography. 

Contact the BirdHolline (64^-9531) formore 
infonnation or visit the HNC website. 


New Members 

We would like to welcome the 
following new members who joined 
the HNC over the last couple of 
months: 

Barrie Aldred 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrie Boatman 
Rose Dolhanyk 
Jim and Jean Farrell 
Jacqueline Fisher 
Glen and Laura House 
Leslie Johnston 
Ron Plinte 
Donald Scallen 


Wood Duck Deadlines for articles: 

March 19 for April edition 
April 16 for May edition 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

March 1 to May 15 

NIAGARA PENINSULA HAWKWATCH 

The Hawkwatch takes place at Beamer 
Memorial Consen'ation Area on Ridge Road 
on the Escarpment above Grimsby (just a 
little west of Mountain Road). If you need 
help with identification, seek out HNC 
members. A south wind produces the best 
days. Contact Mike Street at 648-3737. 

Saturday, March 11 

BLUEBIRD NESTBOX WORKSHOP 

The Glanbrook Conservation Committee is 
holding a Bluebird Nesting Box Workshop 
at the Glanbrook Arena in Binbrook from 
9am til noon. The guest speaker is Don 
Wills. Call Wayne at 692-5090 to register or 
for more info. 

Thursday, March 16 
CLIMATE CHANGE IN ONTARIO 

What does climate change mean for southern 
Ontario wildlife habitat? Two researchers 
from Environment Canada will presentrecent 
conclusions on this and other impacts of a 
global change on our local area. Join them in 
room 1A4 of the Ewart Angus Centre in the 
hospital at McMaster University. 7:30 pm. 
Sponsored by the Western Lake Ontario 
Environmental Coalition, McMaster OPIRG 
and Green Venture. Info call Dave Robinson 
at(905)627-4943. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club’s Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will arrange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board of Directors, togetherwith their phone 
numbers, are listed on the back page. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 


SUBMISSIONS WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. Please 
send submissions to Don McLean, 68-151 
GatesheadCrescent,StoneyCrcek,Ontario 
L8G 3WL You can also e-mail submissions 

to: don.niclean(^hwcn.org. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
1999-20 
Executive 


President: 

Chiistine Bishop 

648-8665 

Vice-President: 

Glenn Barren 

525-2142 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 

627-1014 

Treasurer: 

Beffi' Blashill 

664-8796 

Directors 

Conser\'ation/Education: 

Sheila O’Neal 

189-7598 

EON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 

627-1014 

Field Events: 

Fleather Wilson 

528-2725 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 

540-1094 

Past President: 

Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Program: 

Tom Crooks 

6.14-1178 

Publicity: 

Ken Hail 

627-1120 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Social: 

Alf Senior 

527-0905 

WoodDuckEditor: 

Don McLean 

664-8796 


Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr.Nats Co-ordinator: 

Jolin Hannah 628-5.129 

Plant Study Group Leader: 

Jean Stollard 634-1518 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 381-1197 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Chnstine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 648-9517 

I - - 





Membership Fees 1999-2000 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Jumor Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

.lunior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary' Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The AJembership Director, Hamilloii Naturalists' Club 

P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNCPubKcations 


Hamilton-fVentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) 

$60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 

20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of H amilton-Wentworth 

1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentsvorth 

1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 
the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentsvorth 

Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth 

Free 
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